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contributions of friends to the exhibition excluded from the walls, bat 
sufficient space was not afforded for displaying pictures actually pur- 
chased for distribution. Under these circumstances, it became indispen- 
sably necessary to enlarge the Gallery accommodations, and the Com- 
mittee of Management, with this view, in the month of May last pur- 
chased, upon reasonable terms, the lot in Mercer street, next adjoining 
and south of their present location. A building is now in progress of 
erection upon this lot, which will include a Gallery eighty-four feet long 
by twenty-four in width, and also a new office of the same size with the 
present, besides convenient rooms in the basement. The two Galleries, 
of course, will communicate with each other, and it is thought that the 
whole suite of apartments, when completed, will compare favorably with 
any in the country, appropriated to similar purposes. The new Gallery 
will probably be opened to the public in the early part of the next month. 



THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS. 

We have lately spent an hour or two at the Exhibition of this Insti- 
tution, and without presuming, after so slight an examination, to write 
a criticism upon it, we will state some of the impressions it produced. 
The building is situated in the rear of the north side of Chestnut-street, 
from which it is approached through an open space ornamented with 
statues. On each side of the vestibule are offices for the sale of tickets 
and other purposes. Beyond this, the visitor enters a spacious rotunda, 
well adapted for the display of large statues, and around which the gal- 
leries are arranged. These are five in number, all communicating with 
each other, and the three larger of them with the rotunda also. The 
northwest room is appropriated to Statuary, the others contain paintings 
only, and the rotunda presents works in both departments of Art. The 
pieces exhibited are of various dates and schools, some of them being the 
property of the Academy, and the rest belonging to other associations 
and individuals. The number of objects is four hundred and forty-six, 
of which about sixty are specimens of the plastic Art. 

In xecent productions, the Exhibition is not very rich. The most 
conspicuous of them is Rothermel's " Judgment Scene in the Merchant 
of Venice,' 1 '' which shows great improvement on the part of this promis- 
ing artist. The color and composition are agreeable, and the forms are 
vigorous and correct. There is less exaggeration than we have some- 
times found in his figure painting, except in the character of Shylock, 
in which there is an unpleasant display of it. In attempting to give 
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wolfish ferocity to the expression, the artist has made the Jew almost a 
beast; and instead of shuddering we almost smile, as if it were a cari- 
cature. But the whole of this picture is so conscientiously painted, 
and so much study has been devoted to every part of it, that we are 
tempted to reproach ourselves with hypercriticism in mentioning this de- 
fect. Mr. Rothermel is aiming high, and we feel the greatest respect 
for his talents and the best wishes for his success. 

Mr. Sully's works are more numerous here than those of any other artist. 
Notwithstanding the ability they show, the impression we retain of them 
is not entirely satisfactory. They have an incompleteness and want of 
finish which, however proper in sketches and crayon drawings, are not 
agreeable in oil paintings. They may seem bold and artistic, and be 
very suggestive, but does not their half-done air outweigh all these 
merits 1 In looking back upon them, our memory has not retained the 
impression of their undoubted excellences so vividly as of their crude 
flesh and very red cheeks, and a certain absence of roundness of forms. 
Mr. Sully has painted some charming female heads, but these are not 
among his latest works. What a difficult art is that of female portrait- 
ure ! What a field does it offer to a man of genius ; for really there is 
not an artist now painting in America, whose efforts in this line are 
much above mediocrity. It is true, that in no other department are 
we so exacting. In no other, is the feebleness of oils and pigments 
in imitating nature so apparent. In no other is that limitation of Art 
which confines it to the representation of a single moment, and excludes 
the delineation of varying forms and expressions, so embarrassing. The 
difficulties are great, but much more might be done towards overcoming 
them than has been done of late. A little more modesty on the part of 
artists — a little more attention to the subject and less to the vehicle — a 
more vigorous attempt to show the character and feeling rather than 
splendor of color, or nice imitation of stuffs — all this would be one step 
toward a realization of what was sometimes done by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence in the last generation, and frequently by Vandyck and Titian and 
other great masters in more ancient times. We remember to have seen 
in New York, several years since, a portrait of the Lady Belhaven, by 
Sir Henry Raeburn, which appeared to us, to fulfill nearly all the con- 
ditions of excellence required in works of this class. In this picture 
there was no ostentatious display of the art — no obtrusion of brilliant 
effects, or of difficulties overcome. There was nothing of that over- 
powering magnificence of velvets and feathers and chains and bracelets, 
which glares down upon one from the walls of most parlors. The jew- 
eler and the dress maker, and even the artist himself had been kept 
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out of sight ; and we were in the presence of a being such as Words- 
worth describes — 

"A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveler betwixt life and death ; 
* * » * 

A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still — and bright 
With something of an angel light." 

In this dearth of artists fully qualified, or as we should perhaps say, 
rightly disposed to perpetuate in large portraits, the higher graces of 
the female form, we turn to the miniature painters to supply this re- 
quirement — but here we are equally unsuccessful. And this brings us 
back from our digression to the Philadelphia exhibition again, and re- 
minds us of the two charming Malbones which are there, a little faded 
to be sure, but still infinitely superior to anything we have produced in 
this department of art since his time. Besides the correctness of the 
forms and of the modeling and the delicacy of touch which charac- 
terize his works, there is the shedding of a certain airy, poetic grace 
upon his subjects, which elevates them above the rank of ordinary por- 
traits, and gives them justly a high value, even in the eyes of those who 
are uninfluenced by the claims of family or friendship. 

We now come to the work which is the crowning glory of this Gallery, 
and which indeed, appeared to us upon our hurried visit, to be the 
highest exhibition of creative power in Art, ever produced by an Ameri- 
can ; we mean " The Dead man restored to life by touching the bones of 
the Prophet," by Washington Allston. This was the first time we had 
been so fortunate as to see this splendid production. We regret that 
we had not inspected it before it was disfigured by the burning of the 
old gallery, from which it was with difficulty rescued. Enough remains 
however, fully to justify the rank which we have just now assigned to it. 
The picture of which it reminded us, was the " Resurrection of Laz- 
arus," by Sebastian del Piombo, and this resemblance does not lie ex- 
clusively in the similarity of the two subjects; and the introduction in 
each of a figure bound about with grave clothes. There is much of 
the same majestic power here which affords so strong an argument in 
the other, of the presence of the creative pencil of Buonarotti ; and in- 
deed, the kneeling figure in the left foreground, would not be unworthy 
of so splendid an authorship. Observe how quietly is the power of 
which we have spoken exercised in Allston's work! How well re- 
strained within proper limits ! How free from exaggerated action ! 
A solemn repose pervades the scene undisturbed by unnecessary figures, 
by pompous color, by tricks of light and shadow, by anything which 
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causes us to think of the artist rather than of his subject. Is it too 
much to say, that in this majestic simplicity our great American painter 
places himself beside the men of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and takes a loftier place in the Temple of Renown than the masters of 
the Bolognese school, the Carracci and their followers, whose object it 
was to paint powerful pictures rather than to present powerful thoughts 
through the medium of painting 1 But this is not the place for us to 
discuss the characteristics of Allston's style, and we must content our- 
selves by repeating the expression of our pride, in being able to point 
out so excellent a specimen of native genius. The large canvasses of 
West appeared feeble beside this painting of Allston's. There was 
something labored and mechanical in those crowded compositions — and 
nothing which gave us the idea of the free and spontaneous working of 
a great-genius. More had been attempted than was performed. In the 
" Death on the Pale Horse," but little has been added to the impression 
of the scene conveyed by the scriptural language. The attention is 
distracted, and the whole effect weakened by the confused masses of this 
huge picture. In the " Healing of the Sick," the head of the principal 
figure is below the efforts of many less distinguished men ; while on the 
other hand, the expressions of the sick, and of those who are interested 
in their cure, show considerable power of design and a very careful 
study of nature. The custom which President West followed of sur- 
rounding his figures with heavy outlines, is more conspicuous in this 
painting than in any other of his that we have seen. 

The contributions of Italian and Spanish works by Mrs. Meade, de- 
served a closer inspection than we were able to bestow. One of them 
attributed to Mueillo, and representing " St. Thomas de Villanueva dis- 
tributing alms," comes up now more clearly in our recollection than any 
of the others. We were charmed with the representation of a little 
boy on the right of this picture, which seemed to us to possess many of 
the characteristics, which those who have seen Murillo's treatment of 
similar subjects can never forget. 

Of the Statuary, the "Hero and Leander," by Steinhauser, is a very 
pleasing work, although it did not strike us as justifying the profuse eu- 
logiums it has received. The " Venus Victrix" of Thorwaldsen, bears 
more distinctly the traces of the hand of genius. This great artist in 
a later and larger repetition of the same design, is said to have greatly 
excelled the present production. We must not forget to mention also, 
that sweet head of " Proserpine" by Powers, which gives us a higher 
idea of his feeling for the Beautiful than the " Greek Slave" itself. 

In concluding our meagre notices of this important exhibition, we re- 
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peat our desire that they shall be received as the recollections only of 
impressions made by a single hurried visit, which we were not able after- 
wards to repeat. 



THE GALLERY.— No. 4. 

A clever picture by Bingham, the Missouri Artist, has been added 
to the purchases since our last publication. One or two other works by 
him will probably be upon exhibition during the present month, and 
attract much attention by the fidelity of their representations of West- 
em life and manners. Most of our readers may remember that " The 
Jolly Flat Boatmen," which was engraved for the subscribers of 1847, 
as well as the " Raftsmen Playing Cards," and the " Stump Orator," 
which were included in late distributions, and greatly admired, were 
from the easel of this artist. All these works are thoroughly American 
in their subjects, and could never have been painted by one who was 
not perfectly familiar with the scenes they represent. It was this 
striking nationality of character, combined with considerable power in 
form and expression, which Srst interested the Art-Union in these pro- 
ductions, notwithstanding the existence of obvious faults. This assist- 
ance of the Society was of material importance to the artist. Indeed, 
according to his own statement, if it had not been bestowed, he would 
never perhaps have attempted that peculiar class of subjects which 
have given him all his reputation. It is pleasant to see that this en- 
couragement was properly bestowed, and that observation and study 
have already corrected, to a considerable degree, those defects in color, 
in the distribution of light and shadow and in specific form, which for- 
merly diminished the value of his works ; while the higher qualities of 
character and expression and general form which first attracted the at- 
tention of the Committee, are still preserved. His figures have some 
vitality about them. They look out of their eyes. They stand upon 
their legs. They are shrewd or merry or grave or quizzical. They are 
not mere empty ghosts of figures — mere pictures of jackets and trow- 
sers, with masks attached to them. 

We have lately obtained, from a reliable source, some particulars of 
the biography of this artist, which may be interesting to our readers. 

George C. Bingham was born at Weir's Cave, in Augusta County, 
Virginia — this remarkable natural curiosity being at that time a part of 
his father's estate. In 1819, before he had passed the period of child- 
hood, his parents emigrated to Missouri, and settled in Franklin, then a 
flourishing town upon the Missouri River, about two hundred miles 



